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OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


{The following remarks are made by a gentleman of great 
experience, who had no superior as a teacher when he was 
engaged in this noble work, and who now has no motive in 
making the communication, except an honest desire to pro- 
mote the true interests of the Common Schools. } 


Isee in the Common School Journal of May 15, 1849, 
some remarks relative to the disadvantages under which our 
Normal Schools have heretofore labored. Having been 
placed in a situation to know some of them by personal 
knowledge of the pupils, I beg leave to state, that our Nor- 
mal Schools frequently have pupils, of whom it may be said, 
in the language of Burns, that, “at their birth, God Almighty 
stamped Dunce in capital letters, upon their foreheads,” and 
who, by no human process ever can be made even decent 
teachers; who never expect to teach, and who are sent to 
the Normal Schools only to save the expense of getting the 
rudiments of an education elsewhere. If you wish our Nor- 
mal Schools to be what they were intended to be, our Legis- 
lature, or Board of Education must pass a law, that every pu- 
pil shall, if life be spared, attend as many full years in the 
Normal Schools, as they now are required, I believe by Law, 
to teach in the Commonwealth, after they shall have ceased 
to attend the Normal Schools. The pupils, whilst attending, 
must be required to be punctual in their attendance, and 
never be sutlered to be tardy. What sort of au example are 
they likely to set the risiug generation, who deem it a good 
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and sufficient cause of absence that there is to be a tea-party, 
or a muster, or a political or abolition meeting in the village? 
or who deems it a sufficient excuse for tardiness, that the 
weather is warm, or the roads bad, or that they were not quite 
prepared in their lessons ? . | 

If you wish good habits in your children, the teacher must 
furnish an example daily and hourly. And will teachers, who 
consult only their own convenience, be likely to set such an 
example? I read with deep interest the reply of Mr. Abbot 
to Mr. Mann’s queries in one of his Reports.* I was fully 
satisfied that Mr. Abbot was the man, to whom I would send 
‘a son or daughter of mine, if, upon inquiry, I should find his 
own character answer the correct description he has given of 
what a teacher should be, and what is the influence of his ex- 
ample. But Iam not personally acquainted with that gentleman. 

Another law, also, should be passed, that when a pupil has 
become a member of one of the Ncrmal Schools, and proves 
to be incompetent to master the regular exercises of the 
school, he shall be dismissed. ‘The Commonwealth expects 
every man to do his duty. If nature has denied capacity to 
certain individuals, the Commonwealth will never require 
such duties of the individuals; but she expects such individ- 
uals not to consume the provision made for other and very 
different individuals. The Board of Education, too, should 
be more desirous of possessing the right kind of pupils, than 
the right number, which, from their Reports, seems not al- 
ways to be the case. It is aggregate of mind, and not of 
matter, that must make our schools what all desire them to 
be. 

Your ideas relative to the impropriety of allowing what 
are termed “ advanced studies” are, under existing cireum- 
stances, certainly correct. What can be more ridiculous than 
having a teacher of one of our common schools attempting 
to give himself or herself an imaginary importance, by talk- 
ing about Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Astronomy, &c. &c., 
when every second sentence he utters, isa violation of one 
of the most common rules of Grammar; and his knowledge 
of Algebra, Geometry, &c., is more due to the ignorance of 
his auditors than to his own attainments? Or, if he attempt 
to relate an accident to the passengers of a steamboat between 
Montreal and Quebec, shall exhibit his profound ignorance, 
both of Geography and his own mother tongue, by stating, 
“they all got drown-ded in the Gulf ot St. Lawrence’! 
Or, if called upon to read some passage in a newspaper, for 
the information of the company where he may be visiting, 
shall read with a tone and manner that shall render the drone 
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*See Mann's 11th Annual Report. 
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of Scotch bag-pipes the music of the spheres in comparison. 
Is this the man to teach our children to read with taste ? 
Mr. Editor, we want solid, practical, every-day knowledge ia 
our Common Schools. There is too much frippery in fash- 
ion. Many of our sons and daughters get no other education 
than is obtained in our Common Schools. Will they keep 
their accounts in Algebra? Will they converse in Latin and 
Greek with their customers and patrons or employers? Will 
they have a desire to read upon the subject of their several 
occupations, if reading should be as laborious to them as 
translating Thucydides is to a boy in the lowest forms of our 
Latin Schools and Academies? Will they wish to correspond 
with their friends, or enlighten their fellow citizens on sub- 
jects which they have practically learned, when the mere 
holding of the pen is productive of nothing but cramps in 
the fingers, and “ pot hooks and trammels ” upon the paper ? 
You promise to resume the subject ;—I hope and trust it 
will not be faid aside till our Common Schools shall be what 
the Commonwealth expects them to be, and for which she 
has poured out her treasures like water. 
A Looxer-on. 





PRACTICE vs. THEORY. 


[Continued from page 217, and concluded.] 


When it becomes positively necessary to punish a scholar 
by corporal chastisement, do it with the least appearance of 
excitement. Do it as you would any disagreeable duty, with 
a steady hand and a calm countenance, as a surgeon performs 
a necessary operation. How would a surgeon appear, who, 
when called on to amputate a limb, should clench the knife 
furiously, and, his face red with anger and his lips compress- 
ed, fly at the patient like a tiger, or make his incision like a 
madman. And for humanity’s sake dont keep on whipping 
him merely to make himecry. If he has a tough hand, it is 
his good luck; and if he have a stoical heart or a stubborn 
endurance, punish him according to the crime, and let him go; 
and the first time afterwards that he asks of you any privilege 
even if rather unreasonable, grant it to him then if you wouid 
not at ordinary times. 

Allow no scholar to leave his seat, or speak to you without 
permission. If he has any thing to say to you, let him raise 
his hand; and when yeu have indicated that he can go on, 
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permit him to do so. This frees you from having one and 
another bawling to you from every part of the room, and 
saves you from impudent answers when you are reproving @ 
boy. This rule ought not to be infringed without prompt re- 
buke. When you speak to a pupil, do so in @ pleasant but 
firm voice, and sufficiently loud to be certain that he hears 
you; and, if he do not obey readily a reasonable command, 
mind not to repeat the order, but consider it as much a defi- 
ance of authority as though you had repeated the direction a 
a dozen times. ‘To say toa boy, ‘John, come to me!” is 
enough. If he should not obey, and you continue by saying, 
‘John, do you hear what F say?’ and then “John, why don’t 
you mind ?” and then ‘ Come to me, sir, immediately !” eve- 
ry time you address him after the first weakens your author- 
ity. If he comes, he has the exulting satisfaction of making 
you speak four times, and if he do not, you might as well 
have proceeded to extremes after the first order as after the 
fourth. Never speak twice to a pupil and pass his disobedience 
by. 

Make no general threats to the whole sechoel when com- 
menecing. Suppose a teacher were to go into a large school 
and say, “I will whip every scholar that whispers,” he would 
either have to show the school that he lied, or else whip every 
scholar the first day, which, if he did, he ought to be hooted 
out of the premises. It is very dangerous to make all these 
terrible threats; they are worse than useless. Rather take 
each case of misbehavior that can not be overlooked, and 
manage it by itself; and be careful to be the same man every 
day, not noticing little matters at one time, and passing over 
great ones at another. Diisciplining a large school is no holi- 
day matter. Whoever does it well, must be a live man, with- 
out laziness or carelessness. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, 1 have laid down a few hints that may 
be of service to some of my young brothers who wish to get 
command of their school, that afterwards they may introduce 
a better order of things. We are all aware that the very best 
way is to go into a great, rude, unmannerly school, and by the 
force of a heavenly love beaming from the eyes, make the 
most giddy, thoughtful; the most obstinate, lamb-like ; the 
most turbulent, gentle, and the most treacherous to be relied 
on; but not one teacher in ten thousand can accomplish 
this, and, among young men, not one in a million. And yet 
the schools must have teachers. There are hundreds who 
could carry on a school on this glorious principle, after it has 
been brought into subjection, who would utterly fail if they 
were to undertake to do so at the outset. Get command of 
your seholars, and you can lead them afterwards with a thread 
of gossamer. E. M. G. 
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NORTH: CAROLINA SCHOOL FUND. 


Tne second number of The Common School Advocate, a 
spirited Journal published at Greensborough, N. C., contains 
some account of the School Fund of that State, which has 
increased to a most respectable amount. It seems that, as 
long ago as 1825, an act for creating a fund was passed, 
and five distinguished officers of the State Government, un- 
der the name of “The President and Directors of the Lite- 
rary Fund” were appointed to take charge of it. 

We are not told that they did any thing towards the estab- 
lishment of free schools, but, in the year 1836, the organiza- 
tion was changed, the Governor and three persons appointed 
by him with the consert of Council, constituting the Board 
of Literature, which, unlike our Board of Education, is a 
Corporation, with corporate powers and liabilities. The fund 
has accumulated so that now it amounts to $2,207,497 20, 
—besides a million and a half acres of reclaimed and unre- 
claimed swamp lands,— probably more than three times as 
great as the School Fund of Massachusetts. The income of 
this large fund “ is divided among the several counties of the 
State, in the ratio of their Federal population, for the sup- 
port of Common Schools.” 

The Advocate does not tell us in what manner the money 
is expended in the several counties, nor whether, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, the people are required to raise any amount by 
taxation to entitle them to receive their proportion of the 
fund. ‘The scattered condition of the population in our 
Southern States will present a serious obstacle to the estab- 
lishment ef such free schools as we enjoy, but it is to be 
hoped that, now those States are awake to the importance of 
general education, they will contrive to obviate the difficulty 
that we have mentioned. 

A few years ago, we had the honor in the name of the late 
James Wadsworth of Geneseo, or rather, without his name, 
for it was a private act of munificence,—-to propose a hand- 
some reward for the best ‘ Essay on the Utility and Impor- 
tance of Town Organization.” The successful writer was 
Mr. Coffin, then Principal of Falmouth Academy. The au- 
thor laid out the whole amount of the prize in printing a 
small edition of the Essay for distribution among his friends, 
but it is little known, although one of the most useful essays 
in a political, social, and educational point of view that has 
been published. We recommend to our friends at the South 
to reprint it, and place a copy in the hands of every citizen. 


Will the Editor of the ‘“ Advocate,” in a future number, 
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give us some account of the manner in which the income 
has been applied; for what. class of children schools have 
been instituted, and what have been the fruits of the experi- 
ment? We are told that the income is divided according to 
the Federal population. This term at first puzzled us, for 
Federal neither means white nor colored, and we are left to 
conclude, that the division is based upon the whole number 
of the whites and three fifths of the slaves. We hope we 
shall not give offence if we ask, whether, if those unfor- 
tunate beings are thus counted to increase the amount re- 
ceived, they are allowed also to be benefited by participating 
in the blessings of instruction. 





REPUGNANCE TO ANIMAL FOOD. 
[From Lamartine’s Memoirs of his Youth.] 


Physically, education was taken a good deal from the teach- 
ings of Pythagoras and the Emilius. Thus, the greatest 
simplicity of clothing, and the most rigorous frugality as re- 
gards food, formed the basis of it. My mother was convinc- 
ed, and on this head I have retained her conviction, that 
to kill animals in order to draw nourishment from their flesh 
and blood, is one of the most deplorable infirmities of the hu- 
man constitution; that it is one of those curses pronounced 
upon man, whether by his fall at some unknown period, or by 
the hardening effects of his own perversity. She thought, 
and I think with her, that this hardening of the heart with 
regard to the gentlest animals, our companions, our aids, our 
brothers in labor and even in affection, here below,—that 
these immolations, this appetite for blood, this sight of palpi- 
tating flesh, brutalize, and render ferocious the instincts of the 
heart. She thonght, and I think also, that this nourishment, 
much more nourishing and stimulating in appearance, contains 
within it irritating and injurious principles, which taint the 
blood, and abridge the life of man. She quoted, in support of 
these ideas respecting abstinence, the innumerable, gent e, and 
pious population of India, who forbid the eating of aught that 
bears life; the strong and healthy races of shepherd nations, 
and even the laborious people of our own plains, who do the 
most labor, who live the most innocent and lengthened lives, 
and yet who do not eat meat ten times during their existence. 
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She never permitted me to eat flesh until the time when I 
was thrown into the pell-mell life of a college. To take away 
any wish for it, if I had such, she did not employ reasoning, 
but she took advantage of instinct, which reasons better with- 
in us than logic. I had a Jamb which a peasant of Milly had 
given me, and which I had reared to follow me everywhere 
like the most affectionate and faithful of dogs. We loved 
each other. One day the cook-maid said to my mother, in 
my presence, ‘‘ Madam, the lamb is fat, and the butcher has 
come for it. Shall I give it tohim?” TI screamed out, I 
threw myself on the lamb, I asked what the butcher wanted 
to do with it, and who was the butcher. The cook replied 
that he was a man who killed lambs, sheep, and little calves, 
and handsome cows for money. I could not believe it. I 
begged and prayed to my mother, and easily obtained the life 
of my friend. Some days after, my mother when going to 
the town, carried me with her, and took me, as if by chance, 
into the yard of a butcher’s establishment. There I saw men, 
with naked and bloody arms, who were felling an ox; others 
were cutting the throats of calves and sheep, and were quar- 
tering their still palpitating limbs. Rivulets of blood smoked 
upon the pavement. A deep sensation of pity, mingled with 
horrer, took possession of me. I implored her to pass on 
quickly. ‘The idea of these horrible and disgusting scenes, 
the necessary preliminaries to those dishes of meat which I 
saw served upon the table, gave me a disgust for animal food, 
and a horror for butchers. Although the necessity of con- 
forming to the constitution of the society in which we live, 
has since then induced me to eat every thing that the world 
eats, [ have retained a repugnance, founded on reason, for 
cooked flesh, and I have always found it difficult not to look 
on the profession of a butcher as something approaching to 
that of an executioner. I lived, therefore, to the age of twelve 
solely upon bread, milk, vegetables and fruit. My health was 
not the less robust, nor my growth the less rapid; and, per- 
haps, it is to this regimen that I owed that gentle serenity of 
disposition and character, which I retained until that period.” 

[Can we not discern in this early training of Lamartine the 
source of that regard for human life, which induced him by a 
mighty effort to give a peaceful turn to the late fearful revo- 
lution, and to sacrifice all his hopes of preferment rather than 
shed one drop of human blood ?— Eb. ] 
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_A WORD FOR PEDAGOGY. 


Suggested by the “Farewell to Pedagogy”—published in No. XI, of the 
Common School Journal. 


Renewed for school each coming day, 

With earnest hearts let’s speed away, 
Each to his noble labor ; 

Let clodpoles dig about the moor ; 

Estranged from all that’s good and pure ; 
To beasts the nearest neighbor. 


- 


We toss the birchen sceptre far, 
A tyrant’s wand, the soul to mar 
Forever with its mauling ; 
2 And clasp the hand of childhood dear, 
And wipe away the timorous tear, 
That down the check is falling. 


Although the rude cannot evjoy, 
The teacher’s life, the teacher’s joy, 
"Mid buds of promise toiling : 
3 We pity those, who, half alone, 
With hearts fast hardening into stone, 
At labor’s task are moiling. 


That there are things beyond control, 
Which sometimes harrow up the soul, 
No teacher e’er denies it ; 
4 But then his pay is thousand fold, 
And better too than glistening gold, 
‘o those who know to prize it. 


When a forbidding, awkward dolt, 
Worse than the famed wild ass’s colt, 

Despising love and fear too,— 

5. When such a one strives to offend, 

Remember, ere the birch you lend, 

He’s near to some, and dear too. 


His mother comes, a matren rude, 
And harsh, discordant words obtrude, 
Her lip with anger stirring: 
6 With kindly words salute the dame ; 
Convince her that your only aim, 
Is to reclaim the erring. 


How mildly then above the storm, 

Will stand your proud and fearless form, 
Nor heed the vixen’s prating ; 

Far different from the vapid fool 

Who “ keeps” but “ teaches” not his schoel, 
When he gets a berating. 


The truants who to memory call 
Your reading of the “ Prodigal, 


That left his father’s dwelling ;” 
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Will ponder o’er the broken rule, ft 
And penitent come back to school, a 
Nor need again compelling. 





The pennies from his playmate’s purse, 
Will find himself a mourner ; 

And to his troubled conscience bring, 

“ How treacherous Judas sold his King ;” 
As he has sold his honor. 


, 
The lad whostole, with slight remorse, ; 


abe =. 


The boy whose home but jarring know 
An heir to nought but tyrant’s blows, 
Ilis heart with harshness broken, 
See tear drops bursting from his eyes, 
His bosom swelling big with sighs, 
At words of kindness spoken. 


wosevardjons oo en ee sie, ar 





He who reproves in words of light, 
Rebukes the wrong, approves the right, 
Though he may not perceive it, 
Will find his truths spring up, and bear 
Good fruit by his paternal care, 
Where he would least believe it. 


When birds salute the radiant day, 
And dew-drops sparkle on each spray, 
Adding new sweets to morning ; 
The true and faithful teacher’s eye, 
Sees in that morn the cloudless sky 
Of childhood’s earliest dawning. 


They sing as sang the morning stars; 
No frown their guiltless pleasure mars ; 
Each chord is tuned to gladness ; 
Who sweeps with rude, discordant hand 
These strings, attuned at Heaven's command, 
But blights their joy with sadness. 


He who ascended Pisgah’s height, 
And silent viewed the land of light 
In the far distance showing ; 
But paints the teacher, who, away, 
Far on in life’s declining day, 
Can see, with fancy glowing, 


His little, bashful, timorous boys 
Lift up their heads, amid the noise 

Ut life’s tumultuons dinning ; 
Trvth’s trusty falchion by their side ; 
Dispersing error far and wide, 

And worlds from darkness winning, 


Let those despise,—the void of sense, 
Inflated too with mere pretence,— 
This trust to mortals given ; 
While you, kind teacher, keep your place ! 
Train childhood for that earthly race, ar 
Whose goal and prize is Heaven. ii 


E. M. G 
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GRAMMATICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


We have received but two communications in regard to the 
sentence proposed in No. 12, p. 191, of the Journal. The 
sentence is, 


“ My father’s new house is nezt to hers.” 


One correspondent says, ‘ My agrees with father’s. Fath- 
er’s is governed by house. New agrees with house. To gov- 
erns house, understood. Hers is governed by house, under- 
stood.” ‘lhe authority given is Murray, who says,” One 
substantive governs another, signifying a different thing, in 
the possessive or genitive case.’’? Substantives govern pronouns 
as well as nouns in the possessive case.” ‘ The pronoun his, 
and consequently hers, when detached from the noun to 
which it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pro- 
noun, but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun.” 


This is the old way in which we were brought up, but from 
which we departed, because it seemed not to be “the way in 
which we should go.” Murray taught us that “a Substantive 
or Noun is the name of any thing that exists or of which we 
have any notion.” As the word father’s is not the name of 
any thing existing or notional that we ever heard of, we could 
not call it a nown. As it designated the word house as much 
as new or nert did, we could not but class it with these words, 
and call it an adjective, and this we did before we knew that 
the highest authorities so directed. 


Father’s,therefore, not being a noun, cannot be qualified by 
an adjective oran adjective pronoun,and, as words thet qualify 
adjectives, are adverbs, we see no way but to call my an ad- 
verb qualifying father’s, or, with father’s, new and nezt, a 
compound adjective, each adjective qualifying only in part, 
and all being necessary to the complete qualification and des- 
ignation of the house. 

Hers is undoubtedly an adjective, or, as some say, an adjec- 
tive pronoun, qualifying house, understood; but the attempt 
to make a distinction between hers and his, “ when detached 
from the noun,” is, we think, useless as well as incorrect. 
The English rule seems to be tov use her when the noun fol- 
lows, expressed, and hers when the noun precedes, or is under- 
stood. In the sentence, ** That house is hers,” it is custom- 
ary for teachers to say that hers agrees with or is governed by 
house understood, but it seems to us to agree with house ex- 
pressed, as much as her does in the sentence. “That is her 
house,’’ or, as much as new does in the sentence, * That house 
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isnew.’’ Why teachers should be so afraid or unwilling to 
eall things by their right names, we can not comprehend. 


Our other correspondent seems to be on our own ground, 
except in regard to hers* being always used without its noun. 


“Mr. Editor, The sentence given in No. 12, of the Journal, 
to be parsed, has received no attention from your grammati- 
cal correspondents, and I will venture an opinion for criticism. 


“ My father’s new house is next to hers.” 


Father's, new, and next are adjectives describing house. 
Father’s shows whose house it is; new what condition it is 
in, and neat where it is. The full idea of where, however, is 
not conveyed in the word net alone, but in next to hers. My 
modifies father’s, und hence it is an adverb. 7J'’o shows the 
relation which nezt has with the idea following it, that ¢dea 
being suggested by hers and the preceding part of the sen- 
tence. Hers is an adjective and refers its quality to house, 
but it cannot be placed before house, and it is always used 
without its noun. Her is always used with the noun.” [Our 


friend probably means Aer, when an adjective. | 
ANTI. 


We observe that the Southern Journal of Education, a very 
excellent monthly periodical, published at Knoxville, Ten., 
has noticed the remarks of our correspondents on a former oc- 
casion, in regard to the phrase ‘There is nothing in this world 
worth being a knave for,’ and as the only important point is, 
whether knave is the object of the participle being, we will 
only consider his remarks upon this point. He says, “ The 
analysis of the phrase ‘being a knave’ is this ;—being is a 
verbal noun, knave isa noun in the nominative case after be- 
tig.” Aad thou he says, “We kave for authority Hazen’s 
Practical Grammar, p. 142, where the phrase is called an Jn- 
transitive Post-Substantive Gerundive Phrase,’ ani then 
adds “ This is certainly very precise, and we do uot know that 
any exception can be taken to it.” We take no other excep- 
tion than that, to us, the awfuily hard name given to the phrase 
conveys no preeiseidea, and if it did, we can not see, as we 
have said before, that calling a phrase by an outrageous name 
is the same thing as giving an analysis of it. But we are told 
lurther that Hazen gives the following rule. ‘The gerun- 
dives of those verbs, which admit a case both before and after 
them, retain the latter.” This rule 1s as unintelligible as the 
lame above mentioned. Do not all verbs admit a case both 





_ *We call the attention of teachers to this word, hers, and ask whether, be- 
ing already possessive, it is entitled to receive the apostrophe, 
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before and after them? But the author may mean, “ verbs 
which admit a similar case before and after them, and if he 
does, it may be sufficient to say that in the sentence in ques- 
tion there is no case before the gerundive being, and of course 
knave can not properly be called “ the datter case,” and as no 
case is dropped, it seems wrong to say any case is “ retained.” 

The Editor then says, “The Editor of the Boston Journal 
endeavors to make us believe that knare is the objective case 
after being. Our worthy co-laborer must have a happy facul- 
ty in imparting an aelive regimen to words so decidedly inac- 
tive as being. He must give us something more than ipsum 
dixisse, or we must remain incredulous. — It would be as easy 
to believe that, in Ovid’s Reparatio Generis Humani, the 
sluggish rocks did actually become transformed into active 
men and women.” 

Why the editor and so many others are afraid to allow that 
the verb Be sometimes has an active signification, we know 
not. The verb is composed of the fragments of five verbs, 
not one of which conveys the idea of abstract being. Be, 
when joined to a noun, makes it an active verb, as be-head, 
be-friend, and when prefixed to an active verb, it often gives 
increased activity to it, as in be-stir, be-labor. Be-gone does 
not mean “to stay-gone’, but to GO, and that quickly. We 
recollect that when we once made this remark to a grammati- 
cal opponent, he said he was willing to allow that be did seem 
to give force to one word. for he must allow that we had be- 
divilled English Grammar. Be is the preposition by, as with 
is from worthan, Ang. Sax. for to be, and these words gene- 
rally are used to connect an agent or instrument with a word 
expressing action, as He died by poison: "hey were slain with 
the sword, &c. Be active, be a man, express something more 
than abstract being. 

This article is already too long, or we would enter more 
deeply into the argumeut, but we are comforted with the re- 
flection that we were once as obstinately set against allowing be 
to be classed with other verbs, as our friend of the Southern 
Journal appears to be, and, we believe that with Him who 
made from the sluggish earth what Ovid could not make from 
‘his sluggish rocks,” all things are possible. One thing only 
we pray,and this is,that, when authorities are cited in opposition 
to common sense and the great philologists who have treated 
ot general and particular grammar,and have some claim to orig- 
inality, we may be excused from bowing down to them or ser- 
ving them. WALLIS. 

[The Correspondent alluded to in No. XII, page 191, begs 
us to say, that when we understood him to say that worth 
qualified nothing, he meant to say that it qualified no thing, 

ht is, no word. | 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Annual Meeting of this valuable institution will be 
held at Montpelier, Vt., on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of Au- 
gust, 1848. Lectures or addresses are expected from Bishop 
Hopkins of Vermont; William O. Ayres and Rev. C. Brooks, 
of Boston, Mass.; W. C. Goldthwait, of Westfield, Mass. ; 
Roger S. Howard, of Thetford, Vt.; Rev. W. H. Lord, of 
Montpelier, Vt.; President Labaree, of Middlebury, Vt. ; 
President Lord, of Hanover, N. H.; Thomas H. Palmer, of 
Pittsford, Vt.; Prof. E. D. Sanborn, of Hanover, N. H.; 
Prof. W. G. T. Shed, of Burlington, Vt.; Rev. Dr. Sears, 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts; and 
Rev. L. Whiting, of Lawrence, Mass. Discussions will be 
held upon questions of interest to teachers and friends of edu- 
cation, who are invited to be present, to listen to the lectures, 
and take part in the discussions. 

That some just idea may be formed of the usefulness of 
this Association, and of the interesting nature of its meetings, 
we give an extract from an address of the President, Geo. B. 
Emerson, Esq., made last year at Bangor, Me. After alluding 
to the nineteen volumes of Lectures that have been pnblish- 
ed, aud enumerating some of their rich contents, Mr. Emer- 
son said : 

“From these lectures, from the discussions which have an- 
nually taken place, from the free interchange of opinion, and 
from the acquaintance we have formed with each other’s feel- 
ings and character, we think we have derived substantial 
benefits. We think we have been getting higher views, and 
deeper and more earnest convictions, of the extent and impor- 
tance of the teacher’s work, of the objects at which he should 
aim, and the motives by which he should be influenced. We 
wish to extend these benefits to others. 

“You thus see what we have been doing, and what we 
mean to continue to do. Most of us who have come to rep- 
resent the American Institute, are practical teachers, who 
have given and are giving our lives to the work of instruc- 
tion. We are all deeply and devotedly interested in the ad- 
vancement of the cause of education. We have a strong 
fellow-feeling with teachers. and we ask them to come and 
take counsel together with us. 

“Many of us are, and most of us have been, teachers in 
the Common Schools. These invaluable institutions are the 
objects of our special interest. These we seek to elevate,— 
We pray that we may see themelevated. As brothers,sympathiz- 
ing with those who are teaching in them, and with those 
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whose children are taught in them,—as patriots, as Christians. 
as men, we long for the imp rovement of these schools: 
where only are the great masses of our fellow-citizens edu- 
eated, and where, if they are not well educated, most of 
them are never to be well educated at all, anywhere. These 
schools, the Common Schools, we seek to do something to 
make what they should be. 

“We are here as citizens to assist in building up schools, 
because we believe that a good school is a temple of liberty; 
that education is the most important pillar in the fabric of a 
free state ; that, in a political as well as in a moral sense, it is 
only the ruth, the knowledge of the rrutu, which can make 
men free. We mey not present to you many strikingly new 
truths ; yet we do not despair of even saying some things 
which are new. Devoted, as many of us are, life and heart, 
wholly to the teacher's work, we humbly believe that we do 
sometimes discover something new; new methods, new 
modes of iifluencing the conduct, new modes of presenting 
truth, and new modes of acting on the mind of achild. We 
at least perceive new relations between things old and famil- 
jar, and a new value in things known and despised. Walk- 
ing, as we often do, on the shores of the vast ocean of infi- 
nite truth, we sometimes pick upa stone more beantifil and 
precious than we have seen before ; and we feel that we are 
revived an! invigorated by the air which breathes from _ that 
ocean towards which we are looking. 

But, if we cannot often offer you a new truth, we can at 
least invite you to look with us at some truths that are old, 
We believe, and we are here because we believe, that the 
most precious thing under heaven,—if, indeed, it is to be con- 
sidered under heaven,—is a highly endowed and highly edu- 
cated human soul; but we believe that the soul must be edu- 
cated ; that the completely uneducated soul is brutish, and 
little better than the life of a beast ; that he, therefore,who aids 
another in his education, m the awakening and developement 
of his faculties, offers him-the most precious gift that one hu- 
man being can offer to another. Souls of the highest endow- 
ments, of boundless capacities, we believe to be embodied, by 
the hand of the Infinite Father, along these plains, through 
these woods, on these hills, by these shores,—to be gathered 
in these school-houses, as profusely as in any, even the most 
favored spot on earth. We wish you to learn, with us, how 
to value them, how to educate them, how to render their 
minds,—to use the noble language of the first President of this 
society,—* the fittest possible instruments for discovermg, ap- 
plying, and obeying the laws under which God has placed the 
universe.’’ ‘This we believe to be the great object of the sci- 
ence of education. We believe, and we are here, again | 
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mre 


say, because we believe, in the almost boundless influence of 
the teacher,—the right-minded and right-hearted teacher, 
who, to do the work, must have his intellectual and his mora! 
nature rightly and hi: shly educated. 

Come, then, teachers, and endeavor to learn with us, how 
to educate ourselves that we may help to educate God’s chil- 
dren to understand his laws, and be the ministers of His will; 
to discover, apply, aud opry the laws under which he has 
placed his universe. Let us endeavor to learn to fill ourselves 
with knowledge, that we may be able to dispel ignorance ; to 
understand the laws of mind; to apprehend aright the truths 
of science, that we may present them aright to the ardent and 
inguiring mind of the child; to study his moral nature, and 
train our own, that we may overcome his rising, angry, and 
fierce passions by our gentleness and kindness; prevent his 
falsehood by our truthfulness; overcome his stubborness by 
our patient forbearance ; his distrust by our confidence ; his 
fear and his enmity by our love; in one word,—his evil by 
our abundant good. 

The world rings with the harsh and horrid sounds of war. 
Let us do what we can to raise up a generation of lovers ot 
peace, by filling souls with peace, in the spirit of Him whose 
blessing was peace,—in the spirit of the God of peace. 

“tT he happiness of thousands of homes is sacrificed to the 
demon of intemperance and inordinate desires. Let us learn 
and let us teach to be temperate in all things. Let us show, 
by precept, and a thousand times more by our example, the 
great lesson of self control; that he that ru‘eth his own spirit 
is greater than he that taketh a city. 

“The fair face of God’s beautiful earth is deformed by the 
fierce struggles that are going on upon its surface for power 
and wealth ; each oue, among millions, clutching ravenously 
and holding desperately, whatever he can reach. Let us do 
what we can,—we may each do something,—we may each do 
much, with every one of those placed within our influence,— 
to supplant or prevent the growth of these selfish passions, by 
awakening the soul to the love of the true and the beautiful 
in the creation; to a perception of the loveliness of charity, 
and the greatness of humility and self-denial; by endeavoring 
to substitute the spirit of co-operation for that of competition; 
the ambition of helping one another for the emulation of sur- 
passing one another. 

We have come here, then, because we think this work of 
education is one of the best and noblest in which men can be 
engaged ; and we have come to ask you to aid us in it, to listen 
to our lectures, to share in our discussions, to add your expe- 
irence to ours, to correct us if you think us wrong, to help us if 
you find us right. 
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NOTICES. 


The American Institute or Instruction meets at Montpe- 
lier, Vt., Aug. 14, and continues in session three days. See 
p. 237. 

The Nationat Convention meets at Phila. Aug. 24. This 
first attempt to convene the friends of education throughout 
the U. Sates., will no doubt be very interesting, and we 
should like to be there to see and hear the excellent men who 
will be brought together ; but our proposed school will require 
our presence here. We have not noticed this Convention be- 
fore, because we supposed that a notice nearer the time of 
meeting would be less likely to be forgotten. 

Ovr Norma Scuoon.— We have finally concluded, jf 
there is any encouragement, (and we want little beyond the 
hope of doing good), to open our School at Concord, Mass, on 
the 15th of August ensuing. Nos. 12 and 14 of this Journal 
contain the particulars of our plan, which, in the present con- 
dition of our teachers, offers, we think, many advantages over 
T'eachers’ Institutes and the Regular Normal Schools ; such as 
—one term only, of 12 weeks; Instruction mainly in the Art 
of Teaching ; Lectures on that Subject; Lessons in French ; 
The free use of Educational Books and Periodicals ; Reference 
3ooks, &c., &c.;—the tuition fee being ten dollars. 

Teachers wishing to enter such a school are requested to 
give immediate notice, at this office, to 


Ws. B. Fowte. 





TO SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
Fow.e’s Series or Outnine Maps—Hight in number, on 
cloth and beautifully colored, far only $4, are published at this 
office. 


What excuse will the districts now give for not owning a set of these indispensa- 
ble Maps ? 


Fowe’s Great Ovtiine Map or Massacnuserrs. — The 
largest map of the State ever published.— Every town is bound- 
ed and separately colored. Price, mounted, and witha Key,$5. 

Shall every thing but nome be studied by our children ? 

Mann’s First Annuat Report, The Edition published by 
the Legislature. Any person having a copy will oblige a Liter- 
ary Institution by sending it to this office. 








TG All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 

Editor, should be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 
Tus Common ScHOOL JOURNAL is regularly published, semi-monthly, by 
WittiaM B. Fow.e, No. 1335 Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite School- 
») Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in adyance.] 








